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HOW TO REVISE THE TARIFF. 

BY THE HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



No general tariff measure has been passed in this country 
when the Democratic party was in power in both branches of 
Congress, and when there was a Democratic President, since July 
30, 1846, when the act known as the Walker tariff became the 
law of the land, more than forty-six years ago. At that time 
England was engaged in the work of repealing the restrictive and 
protective tariff laws of that country. The reduction of tariff 
duties was the prominent issue in politics in both countries. The 
measures finally adopted in England were much more radical than 
were the provisions of the Walker tariff, but they have remained 
substantially as adopted at that time until the present day ; and 
there can be no doubt that the United States would have long 
since reached and adopted a tariff for revenue only, had it not 
been for the Civil War, which began in 1861. 

The Walker tariff continued in force without change until 
March 3, 1857, when Congress passed an act further reducing the 
duties on imports. 

The highest average ad valorem rate of duties on dutiable 
articles imported under the tariff of 1842 was in 1844, when the 
rate reached 36.88 per centum. In 1848, at the end of the second 
year of the Walker tariff, such rates were reduced to 26 .28 per 
centum; and in 1857 the rates had been brought down to an 
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average of 22.45. After the passage of the act of March 3, 1857, 
the rates for the year 1858 were 22.43 per centum ; and in 1861 
the average ad valorem rates of dutiable articles was only 18.84 
per centum. 

It will be seen from this that the effect of the Walker tariff, 
and the amendment to it in 1857, was to produce a lower average 
rate of duty from year to year, which showed that the articles 
bearing the lower rates of duty were imported more largely than 
those bearing higher rates of duty. 

The "Walker tariff was, as stated heretofore, passed when the 
Democratic party was in power in all the branches of the 
Government. James K. Polk had been elected President, and 
Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, had been appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury. While the Walker tariff was regarded as a Demo- 
cratic measure at the time of its passage, the House of Representa- 
tives which passed the act of March 3, 1857, was composed of a 
majority of those opposed to the Democratic party, that House 
having elected Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, Speaker. 
Louis D. Campbell, of Ohio, an old line Whig, was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee ; and other members of that 
committee, whose names are well known in the country, were 
William A. Howard, of Michigan ; Henry Winter Dans, of 
Maryland ; Russell Sage, of New York ; Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia ; and George W. Jones, of Tennessee. 

The representatives from the State of Massachusetts in 1846 
voted solidly against the Walker tariff; but in 1857 the entire 
delegation from that State voted for the bill to further reduce the 
duties contained in the Walker tariff. This fact is significant 
when it is remembered that the Walker tariff had reduced duties 
to an average of 22.45 per centum on manufactured articles in op- 
position to the votes of the members representing the States 
wherein industries were most clamorous for tariff legislation. 
After twelve years' practical experience under the Walker tariff, 
which was regarded as a tariff for revenue only, Congress, with the 
consent of the representatives of the protected interests, 
further reduced such duties to an average of less than 19 per 
centum. 

The population of the United States in 1845 was about twenty 
millions ; the population in 1860 was thirty : one millions, an in- 
crease of over 50 per centum. The imports for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1846, were valued at $121,000,000 ; in 1860 they were 
valued at 1362,000,000, an increase of 199 per centum. The ex- 
ports from the United States in 1846 were $113,000,000 ; while in 
1860 they were $400,000,000, an increase of 254 per centum. The 
total imports and exports in 1846 were $235,000,000 ; and in 1860 
they were $762,000,000, being an increase of 225 per centum. 
There were less than 5,000 miles of railroad in the country in 
1846 ; while there were 30,626 miles in 1860, an increase of 512 
per centum. There were 123,000 manufacturing establishments 
in the United States in 1850 ; and 140,433 in 1860, an increase 
of 17,433 in ten years. There was undoubtedly a large increase 
of such establishments between 1846 and 1850 ; but the census 
was not taken between 1840 and ] 850. The capital employed in 
manufactures in 1850 was $533,000,000 ; while in 1860 it had in- 
creased to $1,000,000,000, an increase of 87 per centum. The 
value of the product of manufacturing establishments in 1850 
was $1,000,000,000 ; while in 1860 it was $1,855,00.0,000. 

These statistics will serve to establish the fact that the coun- 
try was fairly prosperous during the fifteen years of low tariff, be- 
tween 1846 and 1861. 

President Harrison, in his recent message to Congress, re- 
ferred to the remarkable growth of the country between 1860 
and 1890, and claimed that the protective system which pre- 
vailed during that time was "a, mighty instrument for the devel- 
opment of our national wealth." Among other evidences of the 
development of our national wealth which he attributed to 
protection, he instanced the increased mileage of our railroads 
during these thirty years, which was 448 per centum. But dur- 
ing the fifteen years of low tariff between 1846 and 1861 the in- 
crease of such mileage was 512 per centum. Those who favor a 
low tariff do not claim that all the prosperity of the country be- 
tween 1846 and 1861 was due to our revenue laws. All they 
claim is that low tariffs are not incompatible with a high state 
of national and individual prosperity, or with the greatest devel- 
opment possible of national resources. 

In December, 1845, Robert J. "Walker, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitted his report on the state of the finances to 
Congress. After the formal parts of his report had been sub- 
mitted, he proceeded to consider the subject of the tariff. The 
following extract from his report is of great interest at this time, 
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when the next Congress, soon to assemble, must pass upon the 
same subject. Mr. Walker said : 

"In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws, the following prin- 
ciples have been adopted : 

" 1st. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the government, economically administered. 

"2d. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

" 3d. That, below such rate, discrimination may be made, descending in 
the scale of duties ; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be placed in 
the list of those free from all duty. 

"4ch. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries. 

"5th. That all minimums, and all specific duties, should be abolished, 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place — care being taken to guard 
against fraudulent invoices and under-valuation, and to assess the duty 
upon the actual market value. 

" 6th. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 

Upon the propositions thus stated, the tariff act of 1846 was 
framed. The substance of these propositions has been iterated 
and reiterated in Democratic platforms and conventions from that 
time to the present. There have, it is true, been material varia- 
tions and modifications of these propositions, and Democrats 
prominent in the party have advanced views not in harmony with 
the propositions of Mr. Walker. They are, however, substan- 
tially in accord with the declaration of principles adopted by the 
Democratic convention at Chicago in June, 1892, and upon which 
platform the Democratic party has again come into power in the 
government. Therefore, in revising the present tariff, wise states- 
manship and strict adherence to party pledges both alike require 
that the new tariff, which is to be framed in the near future, 
should be bottomed, as far as possible, upon the principles so 
clearly stated by Mr. Walker in 1846. 

These propositions required : 

1st. That no more money should be collected than is necessary 
for the wants of the government, and that the government should 
be economically administered. 

2d. That no duty should be imposed above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. This contem- 
plates a tariff for revenue only, and not framed with a view to 
protecting any class of industries. 

3d. That, below the revenue standard, Congress may discrimi- 
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nate as to the rate, and may admit certain articles free of all 
duty. 

4th. That the highest duties should be imposed on luxuries. 
This proposition ought to receive universal approval. In party 
platforms, the claim is generally made that duties should be so 
imposed, but in practice, especially as illustrated in the McKinley 
act, the rule is generally the reverse, the highest duties being 
placed upon the necessaries of life, and the lowest upon luxuries. 

5th. That minimums should be abolished. Such rates have 
already been dispensed with. 

The sixth proposition is one which ought to receive universal 
approval, namely, that the duties should be so imposed as to 
operate as equally as possible in all parts of the country. 

But the most important of all the propositions laid down by 
Mr. Walker is that " all specific duties should be abolished and 
ad valorem duties substituted in their place." This rule was ad- 
hered to in the Walker tariff, which does not contain one item 
which imposed a specific duty, or a duty levied upon the pound 
or quantity, but the duty was always imposed upon the article ac- 
cording to its value. This is the distinctive feature of the Walker 
tariff, as compared with all other tariff laws passed in this country. 

In view of the early revision of the tariff laws of this country, 
special consideration should be given to the fifth proposition laid 
down by Mr. Walker, namely, that all specific duties should be 
abolished and ad valorem duties substituted in their place. 

Mr. Walker, in his report to Congress in 1845, demonstrated 
clearly that the operation of specific duties discriminates against 
the poor and in favor of the rich. He said that, if direct taxes 
were made specific, they would be intolerable. " Thus," said he, 
" if an annual tax of thirty dollars was assessed on all houses, 
without respect to their actual value, making the owner of the 
humble tenement or cabin pay a tax of thirty dollars, and the 
owner of a costly mansion a tax of but thirty dollars on their re- 
spective houses, it would differ only in degree, but not in princi- 
ple, from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap as on fine 
articles. " He held that, if any discrimination should be made, it 
should be the reverse of the specific duty. He further said : " The 
tax upon the actual value is the most equal, and can only be 
accomplished by ad valorem duties." 

The truth of these statements is clearly demonstrated by 
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reference to some of the compound ad valorem and specific duties 
contained in the McKinley act. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 392 of the McKinley act, 
on shawls made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, etc., valued 
at more than thirty and not more than forty cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 3&J cents a pound and 40 per centum ad valorem. 
This rate does not suggest anything unusual as compared with 
other rates in that act ; but when, by the actual importations of 
such shawls for the year 1892, the equivalent ad valorem rate was 
ascertained, it was found that they were taxed 138.63 per centum 
upon their value. 

Turning to paragraph 335, we find that champagne and all 
other sparkling wines, in bottles containing more than one pint 
and not more than one quart, are taxed at 18 per dozen. This 
seems high enough as a specific rate, when the value is not taken 
into consideration ; but, when applied to the actual importations 
of champagne for the year ending June 30, 1892, it appears that 
the equivalent ad valorem rate was only 57.29 per centum. Thus, 
by the device of specific duties, as embraced in the McKinley act, 
champagne, the greatest of luxuries, pays less than half the rate, 
according to its value, which is imposed upon the cheap woollen 
shawls which the poor women of the country must wear to pro- 
tect them from the chilling blasts of winter. 

Woollen and worsted cloths valued at not more than thirty 
cents per pound, these being the cheapest made, are taxed thirty- 
three cents per pound, and 40 per centum ad valorem, by the Mc- 
Kinley act. The equivalent ad valorem rate applied to the 
actual importations of this class of goods for the last year was 
162.04 per centum ; and the average ad valorem rate of duty upon 
all manufactures of wool for that year was 95.81 per centum ; while 
the average ad valorem rate of duty upon importations of wines of 
all kinds for the same year was 54. 73 per centum. No such rates 
as these could ever have been passed in a tariff bill which provided 
upon its face for ad valorem rates. They are only possible hy a 
combination of ad valorem and specific duties, or by specific 
duties alone. The actual amount of the tax, as compared with 
the value of the article upon which it is placed, is concealed. The 
McKinley act is a combination of such cunningly devised rates. 
To construct a bill of that kind, requires extraordinary skill and 
utter disregard of all principles of justice and even of common 
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honesty. The McKinley act contains 32,000 words ; the Walker 
act contained less than 5,000 words. The injustice and inequali- 
ties of the McKinley act are apparent at a glance, when the rates 
are applied to actual importations. Take, for instance, the metal 
schedule. The rates in this schedule, when reduced to an ad valo- 
rem basis, vary from 2.33 to 97percentum ad valorem ; the average 
in the whole schedule amounting to 55.40 per centum ad valorem. 

I will not say that the higher rates were placed upon articles 
manufactured by individuals who contributed most liberally to 
Eepublican campaign funds; but I will say that it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to so place such rates, and it would be 
ungrateful on the part of those who received special benefits by the 
higher protection upon the articles which they manufacture, if they 
should withhold liberal contributions to the political party that gave 
them such substantial advantages over their rivals in business. 

The immorality of protective tariffs is strongly illustrated by 
the fact that the persons engaged in certain lines of business are 
induced, when approaching the ballot box, to vote for the candi- 
dates of the party which proposes to secure to them the highest 
prices for the goods which they manufacture and have to sell. 
Thus, patriotism and the general welfare are lost sight of in sel- 
fishness and the desire for individual gain. How much better is 
the manufacturer who votes millions into his pocket than the 
poor unfortunate individual who sells his vote for five dollars, or a 
less amount, when prompted by the cravings of hunger, or the 
desire to furnish a moiety of bread for his starving children. 

It would prolong this article far beyond the limits which 
have been prescribed for it, if I should undertake to point out in 
detail the provisions of a bill for the general revision of the tariff. 
Such details can only be agreed upon by those upon whom the 
Constitution has imposed the duty of originating and passing 
bills for raising revenue. Suffice it to say, however, that the 
principles which governed in the construction of the Walker 
tariff of 1846 furnish the basis upon which the tariff may now be 
revised. A measure based upon such principles has already stood 
.the test of time. The principles upon which it is founded are 
those which have received the sanction of the Democratic party 
in the past ; and, if adhered to in the future, will make the pathway 
to tariff revision easy and the remedy for existing evils complete. 

William M. Springer. 



